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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. Boys, and twenty Girls composing it. The | judicious firmness, which she exercises towards 
deporiment of the children is gratifying, and|them, especially during sicknese, when it is 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. their improvement in their various — poting we = almost rae ten- 
Price twe dollars payable in advance. | reflects credit both the teachers pu- | derness with which they are treated. 

Subse eta pile The Holy Senginees are daily readin} With regard to the conduct of our children 
aoe - the family, and part of two days in every week | after they have been bound out, we believe that 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, is devoted to religious instruction: Spelling, | a statement could be gathered from our records, 
No. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, Reading, Arithmetic, Geography, with other |amd other sources, which would satisfy our 
PHILADROPHIA. branches suited to their age and capacity, are | friends, that in a considerable majority of in- 

taught, whilst a portion of every day is set | stances they demean themselves creditably. 


Militia sahies than vibiiinn euiiath. apart for writing : on Seventh-day morning the} As some of our subscribers may feel an 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be children are exercised on the gallery, repeat- | interest in the prosperity of the School taught 
addressed to the Editor. ing tables and instructive, appropriate pieces | by one of our pupils, in rather a remote section 
selected by the Teachers, in which they evince | of the country, we may remark, that it slowly 

Oi ae Se much interest. When the little ones become | increases ; twenty-one scholars being in atten- 
THE SHELTER. weary, they are allowed to draw on their | dance when last heard from. The Teacher 
slates, either from memory, or from cards| in writing to one of his friends, informs, that 

sie aad fer an of Calowsed Orjbune illustrative of Natural History, &c. Thus|he proposes keeping school all day, through 
> § ‘ i ith i he summer, although he will have to do it at 

Adopted First month 7, 1848. amusement is blended with instruction, and we |t ner, g 

. trust a desire is felt on the part of their care-|a low price, but for the sake of benefitting his 
In presenting to the friends of this Institu- | takers, to elevate the moral character of these | colour, is willing to sacrifice all he can afford. 
tion, our ‘Twelfth Annual Report, we never, | neglected children, and to lead them to Him} A number of books, &c. have been furnished 
perhaps, felt less qualified for the task than on | who suffereth such to come unto Him, and for-| him ; in relation to which he remarks: “ the 
the present occasion—fiaught as have been | biddeth them not. coloured folks make various inquiries about 
the events of the past year with difficulty and| Instruction is given three days in the week | those who take such an interest in the School, 
depression ; at the same time, we have cause | in sewing ; and it is satisfactory to observe the | and send abundant greetings to their unknown 
seatefully to own, that He who looketh with|neatness and care, with which this useful de- | friends.” 
compassion on the desolate and bereaved, bas! partment i#atended to. 275 gaements have| Whilst the ingathering of these outcasts is 
blessed us in many ways, and we doubt not, | been made by the children, since the middle of | attended in many instances with considerable 
as our reliance is placed on Him, the father- | last Fifth month; some of whom are now en- | exposure to the Committee of Admission ; yet 
less will still be cared for, and our endeavours gaged in knitting, which was not commenced | the delightful consciousness that so many of 
on their behalf prove availing. | so early as usual, in consequence of the change | them have been made comfortable and happy 
We have no very attractive incidents to/ in the school. [theongh their exertions, animates them in their 
narrate, and we shrink from the attempt to| We also notice the withdrawal of Dr. Cas-| labour, believing in the command and prom- 
awaken sympathy by setting forth in moving | par Wistar’s attentions, in consequence of his ise, “* Take this child away and nurse it for 
language, the claims of these destitute objects | removal from the city during the summer ; and | me, and | will give thee thy wages.” 
of our solicitude ; we would prefer the simple | feel sensible of his kindness in introducing his| _[t may not appear out of place here to bring 
course of bringing them again into view, trust- | friend Dr. Caspar Wister, as Attending Phy-|into view the case of a lone child, recently 
ing that, to the benevolent of heart, their cause | sician to the Institution, who was unanimously | discovered in # cellar window, whither he had 
will plead for itself, elected to that important trust. | crept in the evening, to shield himself from the 
If more of our subscribers and friends would| ‘The heaith of the family has been almost | cold, having neither parents nor home ; about 
yisit Tae Suetrer, we think the scenes there | uninterrupted, and no death has occurred dur- | midnight the occupant of the cellar was attract- 
presented would satisfy them that their kind-| ing the year. ed to the spot by the breathing of the little fel- 
ness had been well bestowed. It would more| The little blind boy alluded to ia a former | low, as he slumbered in his narrow cell, un- 
than compensate them for their trouble, to see| statement, through the assiduous care and| conscious of the happy change that awaited 
these happy little beings enjoying so many | skill of our attentive Physician, has so nearly | him. The compassionate feelings of this per- 
advantages, rescued from cold, hunger, and | regained his sight, that we haver eason to be- | son being aroused, his case was made known 
sometimes cruel treatment. lieve it will soon be entirely restored—which | to the Commitige, who lost no time in remov- 
Several important changes have taken place| is cause of thankfulness; and we now look | ing him to The Shelter. 
since our last Report. The principal Teacher | forward to placing him in the country, in order| Incidents of this kind, however simple, prove 
left the little charge over which she had pre-|that-he may acquire a knowledge of agricul-|the importance of such a place of refuge, not 
sided for so many years, to the regret of the| tural pursuits, being a lad of considerable en-| only as regards their physical wants, but the 
Association, having faithfully discharged the|ergy and promise. happy results produced in the minds of some 
duties devolving on her; her interest in the} Order and harmony pervade the establish-| by judicious and early training; were the 
work remaining unabated to the last. Whilst} ment, whilst the untiring care of the Matron, | wretched condition of this class more fully 
we feel her loss and acknowledge her devoted- | with her neatness and economy in the arrange- | known, we believe a greater amount of feeling 
ness to the cause, we take pleasure in stating,| ment of her household concerns, merit our|and sympathy would flow towards them, and 
that in the place of herself and assistant, we| approbation. ‘The little ones form an inter-| more effectual means be taken for their relief ; 
have been favoured to obtain two promising | esting group, when she appears amongst them, | thus the Shelter of the Orphan would not lan- 
Teachers, whose united efforts, have been at- | each endeavouring by some winning attention to| guish for lack of aid, nor the hands of the 
tended, thus far, with good success. attract her notice, with that confidence of af-| Managers hang down for want of support. 
The School is at present large, twenty-four | fection, inspired by the gentleness, as well as| The amount expended during the year, has 













































been greater than usual, owing in part to the 
high price of provisions, and to the payment 
of several outstanding bills. Our funds being 
exhausted, and an unwillingness appearing in 
the Managers to solicit assistance, it became 
necessary, rather than again submit to the hu- 
miliation of thus presenting ourselves, to expend 
$500, being part of a legacy bequeathed us by | 
the late T. W. Goldtrap, which was kindly | 
paid in advance by his executors, in consider. 
‘ation of the reduced state of our finances. Un. | 
der other circumstances it would have been 
desirable to have placed the whole amount at 
interest. 

Whilst we thes make known our condition, 
‘we have abundant cause to look back, and 
consider how remarkably we have hitherto 
been cared for, way having always been open, 
ed for our relief in a time of need. The many 
donations received in provisions and clothing, 
have materially lessened our expenses in times 
past ; and we have faith to believe, that towards 
these suffering innocents, the hearts of those 
to whom much has been given, will still turn. 
To others who may have the will, but not the 
ability to give largely,:we could say, no con- 
tribution is too small ‘to evince a generous 
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surmised, but it has already been found supe- the most delicate and intricate fancy work, 
rior to India rubber in the majority of purposes such as snuff-boxes, picture frames, knife-han- 
for which that material has been used, while dles, and the ornamentation of rooms, carri- 
it is capable of being employed in many cases ages, fountains, ship’s cabins, steamboats, and 
where India rubber was inefficient. Gutta|the innumerable articles which are made to 
Percha is the gum of a tree which grows on gratify the eye, it must supersede all other 
the island of Borneo, and the entire Malayan) materials. 
Peninsula abounds in extensive forests of this | Air, acids, and the ordinary chemical agen- 
most valuable production of the tropics. The cies have no effect upon it. It is harder than 
tree is very large and bears some resemblance horn, softer than wax, more tenacious than 
to the India rubber tree, but differs from it in caoutchouc, more durable than iron; nothing 
its botanical characteristics, ‘The sap of the can injure it but a hot fire, and even that does 
tree exudes from its lacerated surface, but, not destroy it; and no ordinary rub can deface 
quickly becomes hard on being exposed to the it. For floor cloths it will supersede the use 
air. lof all other materials, as it can be made of ex- 
It is purified by being boiled in hot water, treme thinness, perfectly impervious to air or 
when it becomes soft and plastic; below the water, and of greater durability than any other 
temperature of fifty degrees it is nearly as hard flexible material known. In its hard state it 
as wood; it is extremely tough, but becomes can with difficulty be cut with a knife or a saw, 
plastic when it is cut into thin strips: at a but when it is soft it can be moulded into the 
temperature below boiling water, it becomes; most delicate forms by the hand of a child. 
as soft and yielding as melted wax or putty,|Great is Gutta Percha,—Evening Mirror. 
and may be moulded into any form or stretch- 
ed out thinner than the finest paper. When; New Lands in New England.—lsaac Hill 
it cools, it becomes hard and tough again, and is reported to have made recently at Lebanon, 
retains its plastic shape without the slightest| the following remarks : 
change by contracting or warping. Its tena-| ‘“ Prompted by an ardent curiosity to learn 


a 








sympathy ; believing as we do, that the alms|city is wonderful; a thin slip sustained a 
of these will arise as‘a memorial before Him, | weight of fifty pounds; the process of melting 


| locations, and duly estimate the value of that 
|part of the North which has been passed by as 


who has commanded to give “ of such things! and cooling seems to have no effect in injuring! scarcely fit for settlement, | made my way 





as ye have ;” for it is written, “ he that hath 
a bountifal-eye, shall be blessed, for he giveth | 
of his bread to the poor.” 

Donations in clothing or provisions, will be | 
gladly received at Tue SHetrer ; or in money, | 
by our Treasurer, Lydia Starr, No, 65 Mar- 
shall street, below Buttonwood. 

When the last Report was adopted, there | 
were in the House, (including two not report- | 
ed to the Recorder last year,) 


its qualities. It burns freely and emits an through the northerly part of Vermont into the 
odour when ignited similar to that of caout-| Canada townships, to the Indian stream coun- 
chouc; it is easily dissolved in the oil of tur- try, and down through New Hampshire, dur- 
pentine, but with difficulty in ether and other ing the past summer, I was surprised at the 
solvents of India rubber. \extent and value of this whole country for farm- 

The uses of this valuable material are al- ing purposes. I believe the belt of country 
most infinite ; it combines all the valuable pro- | for one hundred miles south of the 45th degree, 
perties of the best tanned leath@, with the eastward of Lake Champlain, over Vermont 
elasticity of caoutchouc, and a durability which | and New Hampshire, through the whole extent 
neither of them possesses, and for banding/ of Maine to the Bay of Fundy and the sea, to 
machinery supplies a want that has long been! be the most valuable tract of land in New 
seriously experienced. [t will answer all the| England. The Canada townships of ten miles 





Children, - . : 48 
Admitted, (1847) - + - 21 
Apprenticed, - - - il 
Returned to her father, - dra’ 
Completed her apprenticeship 

in the House, - - - 1 
Remaining, - : - + 56 

69 69. 
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Substitute for India Rubber. 


Steam and caoutchouc were a long time 
looked upon as ultimates to the various uses to 
which they could be applied. ‘The possibility 
of discovering a substitue for either was hard- 
ly dreamed of ; but the possibilities of human 
experience cannot be guessed at; it is just as 
Certain that the next age will surpass the pre- 


|purposes to which leather is applied, and is|square further north are splendid: Stanstead 


immensely superior to that, or India rubber,;may be taken asa sample. The best town- 
|for boots and shoes. Indeed, the old phrase} ship of Vermont is said to be Derby, lying side 
| of “ nothing like leather” will be deprived of| by side of it. The cattle and the productions 
\ils significance by the gutta percha. A leaf| of these two towns are all upon a larger scale 
| of gutta percha, no thicker than bank note|than we find down South. Both in the Cana- 
| paper, is as impervious to water as glass. For|da‘townships and within our own limits there 
| umbrellas, overcoats, roofs of houses, bottoms /are thousands on thousands of acres of beauti- 
| of ships, coverings of boxes, and in all cases| ful lands, covered with the heaviest and most 
| where protection from wet is desired, its use| valuable timber, yetao be taken up. The cli- 

It can be formed into gas| mate here, most conducive to health and long 


| will be invaluable. 
pipes and water pipes of any size, and any de-| life, should be regarded as no obstacle to the 
| The railroads are destined to make 


|gree of strength that may be required; and settler. 
used for such purposes will never decomposejevery standing tree valuable; the splendid 
|or wear out; and being ductile and elastic, it} growth need not be cut down, girdled or wast- 
|may be applied in a thousand shapes, and forjed upon these lands. Upon this region the 
| thousands of purposes where iron or lead can-|snow falling in November sometimes covers 
| not now be used, |the ground till May.—Contrary to my previous 


| Its utilitarian uses are endless. It will sup, | expectations, I am led to consider this annual 


sent in the aids of progress, as that the present | ply the place of tin, wood, copper, iron, stone,| covering a benefit rather than an fnjury; it 


surpasses the past. In short, progress is of| and even glass, for such purposes as buckets, 


necessity, infinite ; like a circle, it can have no 
end. Steam has lost one half its consequence 
by the invention of the magnetic telegraph, 
and the universal caoutchouc will be ulmost 
entirely superseded by the discovery of a 
kindred element of happiness, the Gutta 
Percha. 

As the Gutta Percha, is but just coming into 
vee, not one half of its appliances can now Le 


gives a time for active business to all who have 
a desire to stir about: there the winter is the 
gayest and most desirable season. Clothed 
with its white covering, the ground is gene- 


‘tubs, vases, goblets, drinking cups, and all 
maoner of utensils which are not used over the 
\fire. But its uses for ornamental purposes are 
even more varied. In England it has already | rally preserved from deep frost, and the spring 
been used to a very considerable extent in| opens as a continued summer for the growth 
book-binding, and for that purpose alone it|of vegetation —Late Paper. 

|must soon entirely supersede leather. For 
| mouldings of all kinds, from the cornices of a| Do nothing to-day that thou wilt repent of 
house, the capitals of pillars in architecture, to | to-morrow. 
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From the National Era. 


Abolition of Swedish Slavery. 


We find in the last number of the London 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, the official documents 
by which Slavery is completely abolished in 
the Swedish colony of St. Bartholomew. 
Governor Haasum, in issuing his proclamation 


classes to endeavour, by gratitude and indus- 
try and becoming demeanour, to make their 
liberty a blessing to themselves and their for- 


gestion : 
“ And we do furthermore call upon them to 














with most of them. They love to be busy, with the precepts and the spirit of our holy 
even about nothing, still more to be usefully | religion ? 


employed. With some children it is a strong- 
ly developed physical necessity, and if not 
turned to good account will be productive of 
positive evil, thus verifying the old adage, that 


“ Idleness is the mother of mischief.” Chil-| 





The Prophets, in foretelling the coming of 
the Messiah, and describing the nature of his 
mission, present him in the character of the 
Prince of Peace,—of the increase of whose 
government and peace, there shall be no end. 


dren should be encouraged, or, if indolently | It is declared that “ He shall judge among the 
to this effect, calls upon the emancipated | disinclined to it, should be disciplined into 


|performing for themselves every little office 


| 


nations, and shall rebuke many people; and 
they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 


relative to the toilet which they are capable of| and their spears into. pruning-hooks; nation 


performing. They should also keep their) shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
mer masters, closing with the following sug-|own clothes and other possessions in neat or- 


der, and fetch for themsefves whatever they 
want; in short, they should learn to be as in- 


attend the morning services in the respective | dependent of the services of others as possible, 


churches, to-morrow, Sunday, and then with 
humble hearts to offer up sincere thanks to 
Almighty God, for His great mercy, imploring 
Him to grant them power to make an honour- 
able and Christian use of that liberty they now 
enjoy.” 

What benevolent heart does not expand at 
the thought of that [day] in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s | 

The act of emancipation reflects the highest 
honour upon the king of Sweden and the States 
of his realm. Oscar is no ordinary man. His 
noble work on Prison Discipline, and in favour 
of the abolition of the Death Penalty, gives 
hima claim to a higher title than the one 
which he inherits as a sovereign of Europe. 
A late number of the Boston “ Prisoner’s 
Friend,” contains a portrait of this distinguish- 
ed prince, which represents him as a young 
man, with a countenance indicative of a good 
deal of intellect and benevolence. Al! honour 
to him, for he has made the discovery that to 
be a good maa is a worthier object of ambition, 
than to be a great prince. Posterity will 
award him a higher place than that occupied 
by his martial predecessors, Charles XII. and 
Gustavus, the * Lion of the North.” 

J. G. W. 

We have read with pleasure a poem deli- 
vered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 


fitting them alike to make a good use of pros- 
perity, and to meet with fortitude any reverse 
of fortune that may befal them. I know of no 
rank, however exalted, in which such a sys- 
tem would not prove beneficial.—Hints on 
Formation of Character. 





WAR. 


Considerations Respecting the Lawfulness of 
War under the Gospel Dispensation; ad- 
dressed to the Teuchers and Professors of 
Christianity in the United States of Ame- 
rica. [Issued by New York Meeting for 
Sufferings.| 
Solemnly impressed, as we are, with the be- 

lief that war is irreconcilable with the precepts 

and the spirit of the Gospel, and prohibited by 
it, we cannot but feel that a fearful weight of 
responsibility is assumed by Christian nations 
in its prosecution; and under this conviction 
we are constrained to invite the professors of 
the Christian religion, and especially those who 
are looked to as its expounders, to a very seri- 
ous and unbiassed consideration of this subject. 

If we advert to the consequences resulting 
from war—its tendency to lower the standard 
of public morals—the slaughter and misery it 
produces—the domestic bereavements, anguish, 
and mourning inseparable from it—a subject 
is presented to our view, possessing the strong- 


Yale College, at the last commencement of} est claim to the serions reflection of the profes- 


that university, by Luzerne Ray, of Hartford. 
The moral tone is excellent. The Poet looks 
hopefully to the Future. Slavery—a subject 


sors of the benign religion of Jesus Christ. 
It has been highly gratifying to observe of 
latter years, that the most enlightened nations 


until recently tabooed in our principal univer- | have manifested an increasing reluctance to 
sities—is spoken of according to its deserts, | appeal to the sword—that cruel and uncertain 
Introductory to a description of the siege of| arbiter—in the settlement of national contro- 


Vera Cruz, occur the following : 


“ Not alone the wild barbarian, 
In the midnight of the soul, 
Counts his glories by the murders 
Marked upon his bloody scroll ; 
Not alone the pagan victor, 
In the conquering years of Rome, 
Asks the splendour of a triumph, 
Bripging captive thousands home ; 


“ But in lands and times named Christian, 
Glory wears his bloody bays, 
Whirlwind-force and tiger-cour 
Still must have the loudest praise ; 
* Love’—‘ forgive’—commandeth Jesus, 
* Kill’— destroy’—his followers cry.” 
Ibid. J.G. W. 





versies ; and that the efforts to adjust those 
controversies by peaceful negotiation, have, in 
numerous instances, been crowned with the 
most satisfactory results. 

‘The hope, indeed, had been cherished, that 
in the present enlightened age of the world, 
and particularly in this enlightened country, 
the influence of pure, elevated moral principles 
and feelings, had obtained such an ascendancy 
in the minds of the people, as to prevent an 
appeal to arms; but this pleasing anticipation 
has not been realized. Our country, for a 
considerable time, has been engaged in war— 
exerting its powerful energies in the work of 
human slaughter. The fields of a neighbour- 
ing nation have been strewn with the bodies 


Occupation for Children.—The habits of|of the slain, and its soil drenched with their 


children prove thatoccupation is of necessity | blood. Can it be that this is in accordance 


shall they learn war any more.” ‘This strong 
and unequivocal language clearly indicates, 
that it was the will and purpose of the Most 
High that war should eventually be abolished. 

And in the fulness of time, when an angel 
was commissioned to announce the advent of 
the promised Saviour, the annunciation was 
accompanied with a rapturous song from “a 
multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, 
and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good-will towards men.” 

In harmonious agreement with the language 
of prophecy, and the ecstatic song of the an- 
gelic host, was the life and ministry of our 
Lord and Saviour. ‘he law of the preceding 
dispensation, admitted the principle of retalia- 
tion—“ An eye for an eye, a tooth fora tooth.” 
He adverts to this for the express purpose of 
placing a prohibition upon it. *‘* But I say unto 
you, ‘hat ye resist not evil: but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.” While those under the 
Law were allowed to hate an enemy, His 
command is—* | say unto you, love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you, and persecute you—that 
ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in. Heaven.” 

* Now, if the followers of Christ are forbid- 
den to resist evil, and to hate an enemy ; it is 
evident that the spirit which engenders war 
cannot be entertained by them; and this con- 
clusion is rendered, if possible, still stronger, 
by the high standard, and holy inducement to 
which he immediately directs their attention, 
— That ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in Heaven.” 

Many other similar precepts from the same 
high authority could be adduced, but they are 
familiar to the class of readers whom we ad- 
dress. ‘They are plain and positive ; and they 
receive additional force from the accompany- 
ing reference to the Law of the preceding dis- 
pensation. ‘They are the precepts and injunc- 
tions of Him whom we call our Lord and 
Master—and whom we profess to love and 
serve. 

We ask for no new, or strained meaning to 
these precepts; we accept the words in their 
plain, literal import; and so they were evi- 
dently accepted by the Apostles, and the pri- 
mitive believers. Of this there can be no 
doubt. If we recur to Apostolic language as 
it is presented in the Epistles to the Churches, 
we shall there meet with injunctions, and ex- 
hortations, and entreaties in strict accordance 
with the precepts of their Divine Master. 
«“ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” “See that none render evil for 


























































evil, to any man; but ever follow that Which 
is good, both among yourselves, and to all 
men.” Love as brethren, be pitiful, be 
courteous, not rendering railing for railing, 
but contrariwise, blessing ; knowing that ye 
are thereunto called, that ye should inherit a 
blessing.” “ Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves ; but rather give place unto wrath; for 
it is written, Vengeance is mine; | will repay, 
saith the Lord.” 

Now let us ask, if language could be fram- 
ed, more strongly prohibiting the indulgence 
of the spirit which produces war, than that in 
the preceding passages. 

If it be said that war is not directly, and 
specifically interdicted ; we reply, neither was 
suicide nor many other universally acknow- 
ledged crimes. 

It was seen fil to forbid them by enforcing 
those virtues that must effectually exclude 
them. If Christianity forbids those passions 
which engender war—which are fed by it, and 
without which, indeed, it cannot exist, it fol- 
lows inevitably that Christianity forbids war. 

It will be admitted, that the views and the 
practice of the earliest converts to Christianity 
-—living as they did, near to the time of its 
Founder, and under the teaching of the Apos- 
tles, or their immediate successors—are enti- 
tled to great influence in deciding this moment- 
ous question ; and ecclesiastical history of the 
highest authority establishes the fact, that the 
early Christians, not only insisted that they 
were forbidden to fight—but that they mani- 
fested their sincerity, by offering up their lives, 
rather than violate, what they deemed, an in- 
junction of their Divine Master. A few cases 
may here be cited : 

Maximilian, a Roman youth, on being 
brought before the tribunal, to be enrolled as 
a soldier, refused—saying to the Proconsul, 
“1 am a Christian, and cannot fight.” On 
being told that there was no alternative be- 
tween bearing arms, and being put to death, 
he promptly and firmly replied—* J cannot 
Sight, if I die.” He continued firm to his 
principles, and was led to execution. 

The primitive Christians not only refused to 
enlist, as soldiers, but those in the army who 
embraced Christianity, immediately abandoned 
the profession, without regard to consequences. 

Marcellus, a Roman Centurion, on becom. 
ing a convert to Christianity, promptly resign- 
ed his commission, declaring, that having 
become a Christian, he could serve no longer. 
—* It is not lawful,” said he, “ for a Christian 
to bear arms for any earthly consideration.” 
He continued firm in his refusal, and suffered 
death on that account. 

Cassian, who was a Notary in the same le- 
gion, on embracing Christianity, resigned his 
commission, and firmly adhering to the senti- 
ments avowed by Marcellus—like him was led 
to execution. Martin, another Roman, who 
was bred to the profession of arms, on being 
converted to Christianity, abandoned the army, 
saying, “I am a Christian, and therefore | 
cannot fight.” 

{ Remainder next week. ] 

Deliberate long of what thou canst do but 

once. 
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For ‘** The Friend.”’ 


Honesty the Best Policy. 


One of the earliest impressions that should 
be made upon the child, is the obligation to 
maintain strict honesty and integrity. The 
temptation to appropriate to his own use that 
which does not belong to him, is sometimes 
apparent at an early age, in things of little 
value. This should be checked at once by 
the parent, and the child taught that he has no 
right to take anything that does not belong to 
him, without the consent of the owner. In 
accordance with this, the Spirit of Truth at 
times brings even a child uoder fearful con- 
victions and apprehensions for taking in & 
clandestine manner, the property of another, 
though small in amount. To one brought 
under compunction in this way, the example 
and precepts of a parent of rigid honesty and 
justice are of great value, going to enforce 
those convictions, and operating as the admin- 
istration of punishment for wrong doing. But 
if the parent regards such acts as of little im- 
portance, because the amount, or the value of 
the article purloined is small, or if in his own 
transactions he allows himself to take advan- 
tage of others, or actuated by a sharp, close 
dealing, but little removed from dishonesty, 
drives his bargains in a spirit of covetousness, 
which altogether looks towards his own emo- 
lument, totally indifferent of what loss or dis- 
advantage another may sustain, his child may 
be tutored to carry out the principle and prac- 
tice so far, as to commence embezzling other 
persons’ money or goods, wherever he thinks 
it can be done without detection. Some may 
pinch a little here and a little there, or reduce 
an article alittle in quality in the manufac- 
ture, so that they think it cannot be detected 
by the purchaser, and in this way the twing- 
ings of conscience, which at one time were 
painful, become faint, and finally extinct, so 
that such persons may gradually be brought 
to carry on business in a way very repugnant 
to the principles of justice and truth. If this 
is practiced in a community, the standard of 
moral honesty will be lowered, and because a 
multitude run to do evil, and the propriety of 
some things are supposed to be decided by the 
sentiments of the majority, transactions which 
never would have been countenanced in purer 
days, may be openly advocated and regarded 
as well enough, accotding to the present 
standard. 

it was once thought very discreditable to a 
man if he failed to pay his just debts, but now 
in some places though a man fails several 
times, he seems still to be considered very cle- 
ver, and as good a citizen as those who con- 
scientiously bound their engagements and their 
expenses by their means, and therefore pay theit 
debts punctually. A person having charge of 
the property of others, coming out deficient on 
settlement to a very considerable amount, is 
considered as only committing a breach of 
trust; and by keeping out of sight until the 
first excitement subsides, he may gradually 
edge himself back into society, and be esteem- 
ed little less among sharp business men than 
he was before. In this way the public stand- 
ard of moral honesty being greatly lowered, 


the public conscience loses its sensitiveness, 


and peculations, and frauds, and daring rob- 
bery increase, and many people think little of 
it, if they do not immediately suffer. 

Many persons in business find it difficult to 
procure assistants who can be confided in, or 
apprentices who will not purloin their goods or 
money which they constantly handle. A very 
respectable young man who has not been in 
business for himself one year, has had already 
four boys, whom he has been compelled to turn 
away on account of their robbing him, both 
of money and articles which he kept for sale. 
None of them it is true belonged among 
Friends ; but the children of Friends are natn- 
rally constituted as other children are, and we 
cannot reasonably hope for their preservation, 
unless they are educated by honest parents, 
while under their charge, in the principles and 
practices of justice and “a We can- 
not fully conceive the influence which the 
integrity of a conscientious father and the 
vigilance of a religious mother, have in form- 
ing the principles of the child. Impressions of 
right or wrong are often made at a very early 
age, and there is nothing of equal value that 
parents can bestow, to that of sound, moral, 
and religious principles, instilled into the mind 
by precept and example, and a steady guard 
against liberties which are of an opposite ten- 
dency. 

“ |t is shown unto thee, O man what is good ; 
and what doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee, but to do justly, love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” Justice is the first 
requisition ; and when the mind is powerfully 
visited, and the will of God revealed by the 
Holy Spirit, strict justice in all transactions, 
is one of the clearest and earliest requisitions, 
with which it is impressed. It will make ap- 
prentices conscientiously careful to perform 
their duties faithfully, whether in their mas- 
ter’s presence or not—to do justice to him in 
taking care of his property, neither wasting, 
nor taking any part of it for their own use— 
and to serve his customers faithfully ; honestly 
giving them weight and measure, as in the 
sight of an all-seeing and just Judge. Under 
the government of his Holy Spirit no one can 
defraud his employer, or take any advantage 
of his customers,—not even with the falla- 
cious plea of advancing his interests. 

How anxious and exertive ought parents to 
be to instil these principles into the minds of 
their tender charge,—and their children, as 
they advance in years, should be no less desi- 
rous and careful to put them constantly in 
practice. If they act with strict propriety, 
they will form a corresponding character, and 
when they come to set out in the world, men 
will soon discover that they can be relied on 
both for truth in their assertions, and) justice 
in their dealings. If their circumstances in 
life make it proper to seek employment in the 
stores or counting-houses of others, having 
faithfully served their apprenticeship, their mas- 
ters feel no hesitation in recommending them 
as honest, upright young men, and they will 
rarely find any difficulty in procuring advan- 
tageous situations. But on the contrary, where 
a principal is inquired of respecting a young 
man who has been in his store, and he hesi- 
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tates or gives some ambiguous reply respecting | the hope, that its wide circulation at the pre- 
his integrity, a respectable person discovers | sent juncture, may be well timed, and, under 
the blemish, and decides at once against admit- | the Divine blessing, fruitful of much good. 
ting such a one into his business. 

Friends at their rise acquired a remarkable | 














Aurziliary Bible Association. oe 


The stated annual meeting of the Auxiliary 
| Bible Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
™ | Quarterly Meeting, will be held in the com- 
: 7 : : : ' The Twelfth Annual Report of the Asso- | mittee-room, Arch street meeting-house, on 
reputation for their probity,—respecting which | ciation for the Care of Coloured Orphans, Second-day afternoon, the 14th instant, at 
George Fox has the following: “ At the first | better known under the appropriate designation | y ’ , 





half-past 3 o’clock. 


convincement, as Friends could not put off 


their hats to people, nor say you to a single 
person, nor bow, nor use any flattering words 
in salutations, nor go into the fashions and 
customs of the world, many Friends who were 
tradesmen lost their customers ; for the people 
were shy of them and would not trade with 
them, so that for a time they could hardly get 
money enough to buy bread. But afierwards, 
when they came to have experience of Friends’ 
honesty and faithfulness, and found their yea 
to be yea indeed, and their nay, nay; that 
they kept to their word in dealing, and would 
not deceive any; but that if a child was sent to 
their shops, they were as well served as though 
they came themselves ; the lives and conver- 
sation of Friends did preach loudly, and reach- 
ed the Divine Witness in the hearts of the 
people. Then things were altered, so that the 
inquiry was, *‘ Where was a draper, or tailor, 
or shopkeeper that was a Quaker?’ insomuch 


that Friends had more business than many of 


their neighbours, and if there was any trading 
they had a great part of it. Then the envious 
professors altered their note, and began to cry 
out, ‘If we let these Quakers alone, they will 
take the trade of the nation out of our hands.’ 
This has been the Lord’s doings for his peo- 
ple ; and my desire is that all who profess his 
holy Truth, may be kept sensible hereof ; that 
all may be preserved in and by the power of 
his Spivit faithful to God and faithful.to man ; 
first to God, in obeying him in all things ; and 
and then in doing unto all men, that which is 
just and righteous, in all things that they have 
to do with them.” 


re 


Religion and holy fear, is the best embel- 
lishment of youth, and the only safe guide 
through the difficulties and snares of life; as 


well as the excellent companion and solace of 


declining years. 
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After the larger portion of the matter for the 
present number was in type, a printed pam- 
phlet was placed at our disposal, which, after 
an attentive perusal we have concluded to 
transfer to our pages, inserting such portion as 
our remaining space will admit now, and the 
remainder next week. It was issued last 
month, by the Meeting for Sufferings of New 
York, and is entitled, ‘‘ Considerations respect- 
ing the Lawfulness of War under the Gospel 
Dispensation, addressed to the Teachers and 
Professors of Christianity in the United States 
of America.” The style of the address is clear 
and well adapted to the end in view,—the mat- 
ter and argument being arranged and set forth 
with a degree of judgment and force, inducing 













of “ The Shelter,” will be found in our paper 
of to-day. The brief and unadorned narrative 
is well calculated to touch the feelings of the 
reader, and we hope will have the effect to in- 


crease the number of the friends and support- | : 


ers of this excellent institution. We regret to 
observe that the Managers have been obliged 
to encroach upon their capital, the usual re- 


C, Exuis, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 


sources having.failed to meet the expenses of|179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 


the past year; while the very moderate outlay 
exhibited by the Treasurer’s statement, shows 
that a most careful economy must have been 
observed in the household management. We 
hope that those who are blessed with the means 
and the will to do good, and are looking for a 
channel whereby to dispense it, may turn their 
attention to this truly useful charity, either by 
adding their names to the list of subscribers or 
in donations from their farms or storehouses. 





A friend handed us for insertion, the article 
Substitute for lodia Rubber,” clipt from the 
Evening Mirror. It seemed at first to partake 
so much of the marvellous, that we hesitated ; 
on further thought, however, cuncluded to give 
it a place, leaving our readers to form their 
own estimate of the degree of credibility to be 
attached to it. Ifin some of the particulars 
the writer has indulged the play of imagina- 
tion, that is insufficient ground for incredulity 
as to the general truth of the statement. 





" We last week published an abstract of the 
Report of the Managers of the House of Re- 
fuge, and now desire particularly to call the 


attention of country Friends to that portion of 


it which refers to the contemplated Refuge for 
Coloured children. In this place many Friends 
have given liberally for the object; and we 
doubt not there are numbers of wealthy ones 
out of the city, whose attention need only be 
called to the subject to produce a benevolent 
action on their part. 

**[T am not often called on,” said a rich 
Friend a few years since, to a person who was 
asking aid for a suffering individual, “ and 
would be obliged, when cases of destitution 
come within, thy knowledge, if thou wouldst 
give me a call.” Are there not many of our 
country Friends who could take up the same 
language ? 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of P. Thomas, Short Creek, Ohio, 
$2, vol. 21; of J. Reynolds, per P. M., Cen- 
tre, N. C., $2, vol. 21. 





Select School. 


An assistant teacher is wanted in Friends’ 
Select School for Girls in this city. 

Application may be made to Benjamin Al- 
bertson, No. 45 N. Sixth street; Rebecca 
Allen, No. 146 Pine street ; Lydia Starr, No. 
65 Marshall street. 


Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month. — 
William Thomas, No. 242 N. Fifth street ; 
George R. Smith, No. 487 Arch street ; George 
G. Williams, No, 256 N. Fifth street. 

Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.— Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 

Marniep, at Friends’ meeting, Guernsey, Guern- 
sey county, Ohio, on Fourth-day, the Ist of Twelfth 
month, 1847, Parson Tuomas, son of Peter and 
Mary Thomas, of West Grove, Harrison county, Ohio, 


to Amy T., daughter of Nathan and Catharine Smith, 
of the former place. 





, at Friends’ meeting, Guernsey, Guernsey 
county, O., on Fourth-day, the Ist of Twelfth month, 
1847, Josian Bunpy, son of Benjamin and Delitha 
Bundy, of Concord, Belmont county, O., to Acusan 
R., daughter of Nathan and Catharine Smith, of the 
former place. 





,on Fourth-day, the 26th ult, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Twelfth street, Tuomas Ruvotrn, of 
Delaware county, Pa., to Saran Awn, daughter of 
Samuel Fogg, of, this city. 





[We are informed that Elizabeth B. Haines, whose 
death we mentioned recently, should have been stated 
as in her “forty-fifth” instead of “ forty-eighth” 
year.] 


Diep, in Brookfield, Madison county, New York, 
the 7th of Seventh month last, Luke Cottins, in the 
49th year of his age, of an affection of the heart. His 

death was very sudden and unexpected, not only to 
his family, but also to his physicians. He was a 
member of Smyrna Monthly Meeting. He had for 
several years been a steady attender of meetings, and 
manifested much interest in the affairs of Society, be- 
lieving that it could only stand on its ancient founda- 
tion. A few days re his departure, he queried 
with one who he feared was scarce faithful to our 
ancient testimonies, Did our ancient Friends thus 
shrink from the cross? This was on Seventh-day ; 
and he died on the Fourth-day following. No one 
present apprehended any immediate danger till he 
was unable to speak. He reached out his hand and 
took his wife’s, as she stood by him, and tried to 
speak, but was almost instantly gone. Thongh he 
suddenly passed from us, we mourn not as those with- 
out hope. How emphatic the language, “ Be ye also 
ready, for in such an hour as ye think not he cometh, 
and vain is the help of man.” 





, at his residence, in Birmingham township, 
Delaware county, Pa., on the morning of the 3d inst., 
Harcan Wess, in the 47th year of his age- 
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SL TE AT TE A SR AS TE TY ST TE eT. 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 159.) 


The following anecdotes related in the words | 
of George Dillwyn are probably familiar to| 
most of our readers, and yet it seemed best to | 
admit them into this sketch of his life. 

“The following relation was given in a pri- 
vate conversation by a friend in the ministry 
from England. Being on his return home 
from America near to the coast of Ireland, in 
very hazy weather, he was awaked by an un- 
easiness of mind, and a strong impression that 
the ship was in danger. He roused the mas- 
ter, who also lay in the cabin, and requested 
him to go up, and see how things were ; but 
the captain, not liking the disturbance, told the 
Friend to make himself easy, they would take 
care enough of him, The Friend tried to 
compose himself, and refrained from speaking 
again for some time: the uneasiness, however, 
continuing, and becoming more urgent, he 
cried with great earnestness, ‘Captain thou 
must get up.” The captain, with some grum- 
bling, at length complied ; and, in ascending 
the companion way, roused the attention of the 
helmsman, who, as well as the seamen near 
the forecastle, were supposed to be dozing. 
This man calling to the others, they presently 
axclaimed—Helm, hard a lee! there's a light 
ahead! On immediately sounding, they found 
themselves in shallow water, and dropped an- 
chor, where, the weather being mild, they re- 
mained till the next morning ; when, to their 
great surprise, it appeared they were near the 
shore, and that if they had continued their 
course bul a few minutes longer, the vessel at 
least, would probably have been lost. Such 
a manifest escape from danger humbled them 
all ; and on the captain mentioning the Friend’s 
uneasiness as the means of their preservation, 
the mate related a similar intimation to his 
own mind, by which the vessel he was in, was 
preserved from being suddenly thrown on her | 
beam ends. ‘I think sir,’ said he, ‘ this emo- | 
tion of mine, was like yours.’ ‘ Ah! man,’ 
said the Friend, ‘if thou art so wise as always 
to heed that, it will guide thee to everlasting | 
happiness.’ ” 


being never heard of after touching at Bata- | 
via.” 

Many circumstances of a similar character | 
might be collected from the journals of Friends, 
and other sources, Oue which some of the 
residents in this city have heard related by a 
Friend, now deceased, who was acquainted | 
with the person alluded to, is interesting. 
A man who was on his way to Europe, 
ina brig, or some craft of small size, one 
night was aroused from his sleep by a sudden 
impression of terror, which caused him to 
spring out of his berth, and without waiting to 
dress, hurry up the companion way. As he 
reached the top he saw a dark body rapidly | 
passing,— instinctively as’ it were he clasped 
his arms around it, and found himself sudden- 
ly borne to oneside. An awful crash instantly 
followed, the vessel he had been in suddenly 
disappeared from below him, whilst a large 
ship around the bow-sprit of which he was 
clinging passed rapidly over it, and swept on 
in the darkness. He soon made his way to 
the deck, and was comfortably cared for; but 
the vessel he had left his home in, and his late 
companions, were never more seen. 

* Humility and love are equally essential to 
devotion and to happiness.” “ ‘The root of 
pride is self-confidence ; and they who fancy 
themselves more humble than others, may be 
the least so.” “ Humility of mind is neither ar- 
rived at, retained, nor increased, by comparing 
ourselves with others.” “In ascending the 
mount of rectitude, we are more apt to indulge 
in reflecting on the past, than in contemplating 
the future ; and so, comparing our attainments 
rather with those behind than with those before 
us, we easilyyand often, mistake our resting 
places for our journey’s end.” 

These various quotations from George Dill- 
wyn, are all intended, thongh in different forms 
of language, to encourage humility, and dis- 
courage pride, As a warning to those, who, 
from any cause, either of personal or mental 
accomplishments, or because of the supposed 
more perfect discoveries of Truth to the mind, 
feel disposed to consider themselves elevated 
above their neighbours, we will narratesan 
anecdote. A ministering Friend residing in 
England, under a religious concern paid a visit 








“ Another instance is related by a serious | to the meetings in Ireland, in which service he 


person, who being master of a vessel, was in | was eminently favoured. 


From place to place 


the harbour of Cape Francois, at the time|as he travelled, he was furnished with abun- 
when the blacks revolted, and took arms against | dance of suitable matter to communicate, and 


the whites. 
quarter deck a sorrowful witness of that dread- 
ful scene, when, without any apparent cause, 
he was suddenly impelled, as by a sense of 
fear, to quit the rail, and seat himself behind 
the companion way for shelter. As he left 
the rail, the mate teok his place, and instantly 
had his thumb fractured by a musket-ball from 
the shore ; which, had not the master removed, 
must have entered his body.” 

* A sea-captain, well known in Philadelphia, 
being on the point of going on shipboard, felt 
his mind so impressed with uneasiness, that 
he could not proceed, and resigned the com- 
mand. All he could say on the occasion was, 
that he was not easy to go; and the event 
proved he was right in attending to the re- 





He was leaning on the rail of the|a baptizing power accompanied the Word 


preached, to the tendering the hearts of the 
hearers, ina remarkable manner. During his 
visit, he was preserved in a humble state of 
mind, watchfully attentive to the openings of 
his Divine Master, and was therefore permitted 
to return to his home in peace. In his subse- 
quent meditations, however, on his past visit, 
and the evident Divine influence attending his 
ministry, spiritual pride crept in; and he was 
apparently in danger of making total shipwreck 
of his humility, and thereby losing his hope 
in Christ. Whilst in this critical condition, he 
was instructed by a dream. He thought he 
was walking on a plain, reflecting on his late 
visit to lreland,—the wonderful service he had 
had there,—and exulting in his increase of spi- 


For“ The Friend.” | Straint; for the vessel was lost, as is supposed, ritual experience, As he was thus ministering 


food to his earthly nature, he lifted up his eyes 
and perceived a person of lofty stature ap- 
proaching him. Full of presumption, engen- 
dered by his late thoughts, he advanced to 
meet the new comer, and demanded his name. 
** My name is Sell,” said the giant. ‘ Well,” 
added the other, “I will kill thee.” He 
thought in his dream that he immediately com- 
menced the attack, and after a sharp contest, 
succeeded in beating Self to death. He then 
renewed his walk, and in addition to his for- 
mer cause of jnward gratulation, he now with 
much satisfaction thought over his last valour- 
ous exploit. Whilst thus engaged, he beheld 
approaching a figure closely resembling the 
giant he had just killed, but of more than twice 
the size. As this majestic person drew near, 
he was met with the same question which had 
greeted the other,—Who art thou? “I am 
Self,” was the answer. ‘| thought | had kill- 
ed thee,” said the puffed-up preacher, “ but I 
will do it again.” So saying, he vigorously 
assailed this formidable enemy, and after a 
very severe and desperate struggle, succeeded 
in destroying him. Now again he began to 
meditate on his great deeds; when he saw be- 
fore him a person, featured as the two others, 
but of immense stature, his head reaching to 
the clouds, He approached, and to the demand 
of his name, answered, ** 1 am Self.” Once 
more a combat commenced ; but it was soon 
apparent that this new giant was coming off 
victor. The poor crest-fallen dreamer was 
brought to the ground, and perceived as he 
thought, his death inevitable. Then indeed, 
he thought of One, whose arm of power could 
bring aid and safety in any difficulty. His 
heart seemed humble, secret prayer was begot- 
ten to the Source of strength, his faith was re. 
newed, and Self vanished. Then ended his 
dream. As he pondered over its different 
parts, the delusion he had been previously un- 
der, was made clearly manifest to his mind. 
In tears and true contrition of heart he looked 
to the Source of every good and perfect gift, 
and received therefrom a renewal of that hu- 
mility and fear, which in the days of his youth- 
ful visitations were given to him. Self, which 
in his first submission to the cross of Christ 
had been in measure slain —which had subse- 
quently through unwatchfulness, revived as a 
mighty giant, after, through Divine Grace, 
the pollutions of nature had been to a great 
extent cleansed ;—which then in a time of re- 
newed visitation had been as it were slain a 
second time; and again revived by outward 
flattery and inward unwatchfulness, into a 
spiritual monster whose head reached the 
clouds,—was now once more cast down. He 
felt in great tribulation ; he saw the imminent 
danger he had been in of plunging himself into 
everlasting destruction ; and with these feelings 
and this sense, he dared no longer dwell upon 
his past labours for the Truth. His eye was 
now once more to the Lord, and the dream 
and the interpretation thereof, were to him as 
merciful warnings never to be forgotten. 
George Dillwyn, after some reflections in 
which he‘ arrives at the conclusion, that the 
Divine Being accepts our efforts to follow him, 
and obtain his favour, according to the sin- 
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cerity which actuates us, illustrates his mean-| watchfulness for the Lord’s directing influence, 
ing by an anecdote recorded by Erasmus. | he will be kept in safety from the spoiler and 
“ A certain king having lost his way in hunt- | devourer. 
ing, fell in with a poor man’s cottage, where (To be continued.) 
he was kindly entertained ; at his departure he —— 
invited his host to Court. After some time, 
the peasant complied with the invitation, and| ,, ee 
not "bilen willing to go empty-handed, at “4 Peeuliar People, Zealous of Good Works.” 
with him an uncommonly large turnip as a| The following extracts from the letters and 
present. The king no doubt smiled at his| memorandums of the lamented John Barclay, 
simplicity, but regarding the motive, ordered | 
him an hundred crowns. A greedy courtier | in life, and will be found to have in them more 
observing this, and measuring the king’s boun-|of real truth in the awful day of account, 
ty by the value of the offering, some time atter|than our conduct and association, carriage, 
presented him with a fine steed. The king,|and manner of living in the world, would indi- 
seeing his drift, inquired what it cost him? and cate. But are not all called to the perfection 
being answered ‘an hundred crowns,’ reward- | of holiness in the fear of the Lord? And, 
ed him with the turnip.” [throu the power of an endless life to become 
If we are actuated by a sincere desire to/a peculiar people, zealous of good works ; even 
serve the Lord in what we do, no doubt his| the power of His in-dwelling Holy Spirit, which 
blessing will rest upon us,—but if our appa-|is profitable to direct to every good word and 
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rently benevolent or religious actions result 
from any other motive, we shall find ourselves 
become poorer and poorer in a spiritual sense. 

People do not generally fall into great sins 
at once. Some weakness has been secretly 
or more openly indulged, some wilful entering 
the enemy’s territory, before you will be cut 





work, and without which, it is emphatically 
declared, we can do nothing. Is any thing 
impossible with God? And are not we to be 
a willing people in the day of His power ? till 
through that purity of heart which is accept- 
able in His divine and holy sight, this lan- 
guage be manifested in ali our conduct and 


off and made a complete prisoner. George| conversation: “Thy will be done on earth, 
Dillwyn says: “ Straggling frontiers, especially | as it is doneinheaven.” ‘Till we come through 
where they are near to the strongholds of the! the holy discipline of the cross, to glorify Him 
enemy, generally suffer most in times of war ;| in body, soul and spirit which are His: and 
as on the contrary, compact settlements are| whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, 
more easily defended.” ‘This remark reminds | do all to the glory of God. 

me of an anecdote I once heard related. There} “Picture to thyself,” says John Barclay, 
was a simple-witted young man resided in|‘ any set of people raised up toa deep sense 
Virginia, who was of a good family there, but| of religion, and carrying out their watchful- 
whose capacity not being sufficient to enable} ness and self-denial to all of their 
him to follow any business or profession, was| conduct, and endeavouring to follow that ex- 
allowed to grow up with no other employment | hortation, ‘ Be ye holy in all manner of con- 
than that of rambling through the woods with | versation, —and whatsoever ye ‘do in word or 
his dog and gun. This young man had heard | deed, do all to the glory of God,’ &c. Would 
much of people making inventions and taking | they not soon come to be distinguished from 
out patents, and the slight amount of intellect; other people, who follow the course of this 
he possessed was stirred up to endeavour to) world, or who secretly yearn after their own 
do something at it himself. One of his ac-| heart’s lusts, and comfort themselves with try- 
quaintance met him one day posting along the | ing to think there is nothing in this and the 
direct road to the Capital of the United States, ' other little thing, and that religion does not 
and inquired of him whither he was going. consist in these things! Would they not soon 
‘To take out a patent,” was the answer. Upon find themselves to be ‘a peculiar people,’ a 
inquiring what discovery he had made, which | singular people, a very simple people ;—their 
he intended to get a patent for, the young man | outward appearance, their manners, their very 
replied, ‘‘I have observed that the squirrels | gestures, restrained and regulated afier a mode 
and birds eat a great deal of the corn, and totally contrary to the generality of those 
that they always eat it out of the outside rows. | around them? According to that striking pas- 
Now my discovery is to have no outside rows! sage in one of the Apocryphal writings, set- 
to the field.” We may smile at the simpleton’s | ting forth the language of the ungodly respect- 
conceit, but it is precisely from the outside | ing the righteous, so will it be respecting such 





| fall, or slighted, through our degeneracy, and 
| dim-sightedness of that which our worthy an- 


cients upheld through suffering. What has 
our refinement, religious or civil, done for us? 
and what has an approach or a condescending 
affinity thereto done for us !—weakness has 
inevitably followed, and even the strongest and 
the wisest have been utterly laid waste, Some 
are not sufficiently warned and humbled by 


|these things; and if they are, they should 
are perhaps more applicable to our daily walk | openly acknowledge their error, and forsake 


the very appearance of this track. 

“| am cheerfully confident, that if those, to 
whom we somewhat look, as watchers, as 
seers, as standard-bearers, as counsellors, are 
removed, (and they are removing,) to their 
rest,—or, if any of these that remain, should 
not keep their habitations firm and undevia- 
ting, but turn aside in any respect from the 
ancient testimony,—that He who raised up 
such a people as we were at the first, will never 


cease to raise up others, and put forth some, 


into the fore-ground—into the very seats of 
the unfaithful. I have seen it wonderfully in 
my short day,—I have read it of those that 
have gone before: and therefore, let none ever 
throw away their shield, and weakly compro- 
mise the trust devolving in them.” 

“| was brought to see that there was ‘no 
peace to the wicked,’ and that great peace 
have all they who love ‘the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus.’ Then as I yielded my 
mind to be in all things led and guided there- 
by, nothing offended me but evil; nothing 
seemed too hard to give up unto, nor anything 
to be slighted as insignificant, which in any- 
wise contributed to this heavenly peace and 
progress in what was esteemed, so supremely 
excetient. The cross of Christ, that yoke he 
puts upon his disciples, was very easy and 
sweet; and peace was the reward of being 
faithful in ever so little. It is in this way, | 
have been made ruler over more, and not by 
despising the day of small things ; which is the 
sure way of falling ‘ by little and little :’ of this 
we have most painful instances now around 
us ; and even some who have deservedly stood 
high in our Society, as teachers and examples 
to the flock, but who have come to question, 
or have lost, all their former impressions and 
tendering convictions,—these are, it seems all 
gone, and almost forgotton, as the early dew 
that passeth away,—and they have turned, as 
the dog or the sow, to that which they once 
loathed and rejected. And truly it is a strik- 
ing and unanswerable fact, that there has not 
been one individual, who has risen to any emi- 
nence for religious dedication in our Society, 


rows of professing christendom, that Satan/a people or person as | have described ; * He | but has had to tread the narrow and straight 


gathers most followers: people who in some- | is not for our turn, he is clear contrary to our 
thing or other come near to the extremity of | doings; he was made to reprove our thoughts ; 
the line, outside of which no one can be hon-| he is grievous unto us even to behold ; for his 


est, no one can be accounted moral. People| life is not like other men’s, his ways are of 


who love to indulge in secret thoughts of| another fashion.” ”* . . . 
wickedness, generally practice that wickedness} My poor mind is as deeply, as strongly 


in the end; and those who go unnecessarily | 
into gay, frivolous company, are not unfre- 
quently robbed, and spoiled thereby. The 





true safety for the Christian is to get away 


concerned as ever, that every part and parcel 
of that holy faith once and still delivered to the 
saints, with all its genuine, accompaniments 
and fruits in practice may be maintained in- 


from the outside rows,—to draw nearer and| violate, and that nothing be foreborne, or let 
nearer to the centre of purity and truth, where 


by thorough dedication of heart, and constant| * See Wisdom of Solomon, ii. 12. 14, 15, 16. 


path ; and has had to attribute his progress to 
giving .up, in the ability reeeived, to obey the 
secret monitions of the Spirit of Christ, even 
in little things: nor has there I believe, been 


{one who has swerved from this course, that 


has ultimately turned out better than the salt 
that has lost its savour.” 

‘“‘Every thing indeed proves what poor 
creatures we are, and what a low, mixed, im- 
perfect state the present is ;—at times favoured 
with a few drops of comfort, of strength, a lit- 
tle grain of faith, of hope, of qualification to 
struggle on, administered in the hour of need, 
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THE FRIEND. 











and in such a-way, as utterly to hide pride, | present Pope has made many improvements. | whereby many disappointments and grievous 
He has enlarged the freedom of the press and | perplexities may be avoided, and that tran- 


and take away all occasion of boasting on the 
One hand, or repining on the other. If we did 
enough cultivate our intercourse with heaven | 
and heavenly ones and heavenly things, and 


‘avail of our privileges, remember our heirship 


and calling Wh need we tarry here; why 
should we grovel below ? instead of lifting up | 
the =e and resting in the Beloved ! 

« Farewell! onward, onward,—the time is 
short, my brother and my sister ;—we linger 
for one another :—let us press forward ;—-and 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 

Deformity of the Manufacturing Popula- 
tion of England. Gaskull, in his book 
on the situation of this industrious class of the 
English says : 

“ Any man who has stood at twelve o’clock, 
at the single narrow doorway which serves as 
the place of exit for the hands employed in the 
great cotton mills, must acknowledge that an 
uglier set of men and women, of boys and 
girls, taking them in the mass, it would be 
impossible to congregate in a similar compass. 
Their complexion is sallow and pallid, with a 
peculiar flatness of feature, caused by the want 
of a proper quantity of adipose substance to 
cushion out their cheeks. Their stature low 
—the average height of four hundred men 
measured at different times, being five feet six 
inches. Their limbs slender, and playing 
badly and ungracefully. A very general bow- 
ing of legs. 

‘** Great numbers of girls and women walk- 
ing lamely or awkwardly, with raised chests 
and spinal flexures. Nearly all have flat 
feet, accompanied with a down tread, differing 
very widely from the elasticity of action in the 
foot and ankle attendant upon perfect forma- 
tion. Hair thin and straight—many of the 
men having but little beard, and that in thin 
patches of a few hairs, much resembling its 
growth among the red men of America. A 
spiritless and dejected air, a sprawling and 

wide action of the legs, and an appearance, 
taken in the whole, giving the world but little 
‘assurance of a man,’ or if so‘ most sadly 





| 


encouraged the publication of newspapers ; he | quillity of mind obtained, which is insepara- 
has encouraged trade, industry and education | ble from the right enjoyment even of temporal 


—the construction of railroad and other inter- 
nalimprovements, and reformed the administra- 
tion of government. He has something like a 
legislature, and probably will soon have one in 
reality. — Presb. 

eam 


things. —Ovr Discrr.ins. 


——7-—— 


True Peace. 
There is a beautiful commandment in the 


eighth chapter of Zechariah, “* Love the truth 


Selceted for “The Friend.” | 20d peace ;” which blends well with that of the 


FRIENDS. 


Change will ‘befall, and dearest friends may part, 
But distance only cannot change the heart : 
Whence comes it, then, that in the wane of life, 
Though nothing have occurr’d to kindle strife, 
We find the friends we fancied we had won, 
Though numerous once, reduced to few or none? 
Can gold grow worthless, that has stood the touch ? 
No: gold they seem’d, but they were never such. 
Once on a time an emperor, a wise man, 
No matter where, in China or Japan, 
Decreed, that whosoever should offend 


Against the well-known duties of a friend, 


Convicted once should ever after wear 
But half a coat, and show his bosom bare. 
The punishment importing this, no doubt, 
That all was naught within, and all found out. 
Oh, happy people ! we have not to fear 
Such hard and arbitrary measure here ; 
Else, could a law, like that which I relate, 
Once have the sanction of our noble state, 
Some few, that I have known in days of old, 
Would run most dreadful risk of catching cold, 
But, a true friend, whatever winds may blow, 
Will travel safely, wheresoe’er he go ; 
An honest man, close button’d to the chin, 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within, 


rr 
Selected. 


THE STATE OF THE BLESSED. 


Vain heart be still! nor seek to scan, 
What God revealeth not to man, 
Enough for thee to know, 
That freed from sin, and pain, and tears, 
Secure through everlasting years, 
Their joys unceasing flow, 
Who, ransomed by a Saviour’s blood, 
The Christian’s narrow pathway trod, 
And “ walked with God” below. 


———_— 


Needful Caution. 


i 


cheated of his fair proportious.’—Beauty of 


face and form are both lost in angularity, while 


It being evident that where the manifesta- 


the flesh is soft and flabby to the touch, yield- | tions and restraints of the Spirit of Truth are 


ing no ‘living rebound’ beneath the finger. 


duly prized and regarded, it leads out of a 


The hurry and anxiety of this juncture bring | bondage to the spirit of this world, and pre- 
out very strongly all their manifold imperfec- | serves the minds of its followers from many 


tions.” — Late Paper. 


ee 


Italy and the Pope.—The people of Italy, 
savs R. Baird in his lectures, are active, in- 
: The peasantry are 
Even the lazzaroni of Na- 
ples, of whom so much is said, are not idle 

Of their ingenuity there can be 
It was the testimony of a British 
manufacturer who had hundreds of different 
nations, in his employ, that the Italians are 
the most ingenious and skilful workmen in Eu-|added unto you.” 
rope, the Swiss next and the Scotch next. He 
If the Italians were 
not ground dewn by political and ecclesiastical 
despotism, and so governed that enterprise and 
industry are without avail, they would be one 
of the most energetic nations in Europe. The 


genious, and laborious, 
very industrious. 


from choice. 
no doubt. 


placed Englishmen last. 


fettering and disqualifying entanglements ; and 
contrarywise, that an inordinate love and pur- 





suit of worldly riches, often betrays those who 
are captivated by them, into many difficulties 
and dangers, to the great obstruction of the 
work of Truth in the heart; we affectionately 
desire that the counsel and gracious promise 
of our blessed Redeemer to his followers, may 
be remembered and duly regarded by us, 
“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be 
And, we particularly ex- 
hort, that none engage in such concerns, as me ; : 
depend on the often deceptive probabilities of | meanness of dissimulation ; the words of his 
hazardous enterprises; but rather content 


way of living, as is consistent with the self- 
denying principle we make profession of ; 


Apostle, * Follow peace with all men, and ho- 


liness.” There must not be a false peace ; or 


a contentious—and therefore spurious—holi- 


ness, The line of demarcation is. distinct, 
though we may not always know where to 
find it. If vindication of God’s “truth,” un- 
mixed with “the wrath of man” breaks the 
“peace,” that peace has not been divinely 
welded ; there has been as in Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dream, clay mixed with the iron in the 
composition, and they cannot bind together ; 
and if a gigantic image is attempted to be 
based upon them, though there may be better 
metal in the more noble parts,—brass, silver, 
or gold,—the weakness in the extremities will 
cause the whole to fall and be broken, as soon 
as touched by that stone, cut out from the rock 
of eternal Truth, which in the prophecy be- 
came a great mountain and filled the whole 
earth. 

It is better to know the truth in the matters 
under consideration, painful though it be, than 
to blink it. A false peace is like stopping the 
rent in a caldron with wax. ‘The surface may 
look fair to the eye, and the vessel may hold 
the fluid committed to it so long as it is cool 
and unagitated ; but place it on the fire, (and 
zeal is a fire, and so is the unsubdued spitit of 
contention,) and it will prove faithless as 
soon as it waxes warm ; and if the ingredients 
are explosible, dire will be the fulmination.— 
From an article in the London Observer. 





It is a quality peculiar alone to genuine 
Christianity, that affliction is the soil most 
congenial to its growth, persecution the state 
most favourable to its increase. This distin- 
guishes it from every species of fubricated 
imposition that has yet appeared in the world ; 
this draws the line of distinction between the 
religion of Jesus Christ, and the speculative 
theories of philosphers, and the wise men of 
the world ; and its crown is, the peculiar con- 
solatory influence it affords in the hour of 
death. 





He who talks out of the window with the 
enemy will soon open the door to him. 





The tongue of the sincere man is rooted in 
his heart ; hypocrisy and deceit have no place 
in his words ; he blusheth at falsehood, but in 
speaking the truth he hath a steady eye ; to 
the arts of hypocrisy he scorneth to stoop ; he 
is consistent with himself, hath courage in 
truth, but to lie he is afraid; is far above the 


mouth are the thoughts of his heart, 


themselves with such a plain and moderate | -~~~--~~-~~-~ ~~~ 
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